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THE MANSION AND FAMILY OF 
NOTLEY YOUNG. 

By GEORGE C. HENNING. 
(Read before the Society, January 16, 1912.) 

One of Thomas Hardy's characters is made to say: 

"It is only those who half know a thing that write about it: 
those who know it thoroughly, don't take the trouble." 

This saying contains a germ of truth, and as I have 
undertaken to write the story of the old mansion and 
those connected with it, I risk the imputation of only 
knowing half of my subject. 

Nevertheless as much as I know or have learned I 
have here put down. My first acquaintance with the 
Potomac river was in the year 1837, when my father 
and mother with me annexed moved into the mansion 
said to have been built by Notley Young about 1756 
on the bank of the river in what is now known as G 
street between 9th and 10th streets S.W. 

The situation as I first knew it : 

At the junction of Maryland avenue and 12th street 
the land was about eight feet higher than that at the 
corner of 7th and E streets N.W. 

From the Tiber or canal southward there was a 
gradual rise in the land towards the river, so that from 
the former point the natural drainage was north to the 
Tiber and east to St. James' creek. 

In writing to the President of the United States 
under date of June 22, 1791, L 'Enfant notices this 
ground elevation in connection with making a canal 
of the Tiber, and says : 
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' ' It will require much ground to be thrown in to fill up, and 
at least as much as will enable to levell that point of high 
ground between the Tiber and P. Yong's house to almost a 
level with the tide water. ' ' 

The Potomac river was bordered along the front by 
a bank, its highest point being from 9th to 12th streets, 
about 25 feet above high water, and gradually declining 
in height eastward to Greenleaf 's point and westward 
to the Tiber. In many places along the edge of the 
bank there was a growth of the common yellow locust, 
Robinia pseudacacia, festooned with the vines of the 
trumpet flower creeper, Tecoma radicans; and under 
the shade of these trees the children sat, made canoes 
of the flower pods and pretended to be Indians. At 
10th street, near the old mansion, the bank was a 
favorite resort in the afternoon of the elders to gossip 
and to view the river craft, and of the youngsters to 
view each other and to indulge in conversation common 
to youth. A channel of some depth flowed in front of 
the bank which was used for commerce up and into 
the Tiber or canal. 

The only semblance of Water street was a dirt road 
extending from 9th to 12th streets, reached by way of 
11th street with a steep grade. 

A skeleton map of the original survey of the Terri- 
tory of Columbia shows all the avenues and the prin- 
cipal streets, of which south G street was one. From 
this I infer that Gr street was designed to be a medium 
of communication between the principal Potomac river 
front and the Anacostia river. Its course was well 
above the head of St. James' creek, into which the 
mean tides flowed and ebbed as far north as I street 
south. 

The location of the mansion was an ideal one, about 
two hundred feet from the edge of the bank, and fur- 
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nished a view up and down the river as far as the eye 
could reach. 

It was built of brick with a frontage of about fifty- 
feet by -a depth of about forty feet, with a hall of about 
ten feet wide running through the center from north 
to south. 

On the north or entrance side there was a pillared 
porch with steps leading up from the ground. 

A door at the south end of the hall opened upon 
what had been another porch, which was in the last 
stage of decay when we moved there. 

On the west side of the hall were two rooms con- 
nected by folding doors, and windows provided with 
inside shutters. 

There was a large closet in each of these rooms 
with a window in it which gave light from the outside. 

On the east side of the hall were two rooms sepa- 
rated by a wide stairway which continued with land- 
ings to the second story and to the garret with a 
window at each landing. 

The garret received its only light from the window 
on the upper landing. Under the stairway a door 
opened upon a porch or platform with steps on the 
north end leading easterly to the ground. 

At the south end of this platform, projecting east- 
ward, was a two story structure extending from the 
ground to just below the second story windows of the 
principal building. The upper floor of this structure 
was coincident with the first floor of the mansion and 
was entered by a door from the porch, and was used, I 
think, as the kitchen, and the lower floor as the ser- 
vants ' dining room, where the commonalty were dined 
after Mass in the mansion, while the gentry were dined 
above. 

This structure decayed long before the mansion was 
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demolished, its final ruin hastened by the tenants using 
portions of it for fire wood. 

The roof of this structure was extended to cover the 
platform and the steps at the north end, as well as a 
declined plane between them, down which a horse and 
cart might be driven to store the winter provision in 
brick bins which lined the way on each side, to the 
principal cellar under the west rooms. This cellar had 
windows with sills level with the ground, and it was 
upon one of these sills I started a miniature cocoonery, 
but the chickens ate my silk worms, and so perished an 
infant industry that didn't have sufficient protection. 

The second story was divided similarly to the first, 
and all the rooms on both floors had high ceilings. The 
upper hall had a large window at each end. The 
builder evidently took his points of the compass from 
his noon-day mark when the sun was fast, as the man- 
sion fronted slightly east of north. 

Several hundred yards E.N.E. of the mansion, in the 
midst of square No. 413, was a brick stable, an apanage 
of the mansion. 

A few years ago the mansion was pictured in a 
Washington paper, but it was not a correct representa- 
tion of it as I knew it. This was perhaps taken from a 
publication of residential architecture of the Georgian 
period, and the artist drew it as he thought it ought 
to be. 

On the south side of the mansion were a few jas- 
mines, Gelsemium sempervirens, but no other flowers. 

At the south end of lot 22, square 389, there was a 
pump which gave excellent water. I am unable to say 
if that was coeval with the mansion. 

Benjamin, the father of Notley Young, came to this 
country about 1734, and settled in a part of Prince 
George's county, Maryland, now a part of Montgomery. 
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He was a commissioner of crown lands and a member 
of the governor's council, which was a branch of the 
Legislative Assembly appointed by the governor. 
Soon after his arrival he married a widow Carroll, 
whose maiden name was Eozier, and who was a great 
granddaughter of a former governor Notley, and hence 
the name of Notley through several generations of the 
Youngs. 

Notley was the only child by this marriage. 

Thomas Notley was appointed in 1676 by Lord 
Baltimore deputy governor to his son and heir Cecil. 
Thomas Notley died in 1682. 

Assuming that Benjamin married in 1735, in the 
usual order of events Notley would have been born 
in 1736. 

Notley and his father-in-law Digges were two mem- 
bers chosen from Prince George's county in 1776 to 
act on the committee of examination and observation, 
known later as the committee of safety. 

Notley 's first wife was the daughter of Nicholas 
Digges, of Melrose, Prince George's county. 

Scharf says that Digges' first name was Ignatius, 
but Scharf is not free from error. It is not important, 
but his name was Nicholas. 

I have no data to show the date of this marriage nor 
if Notley gained any wealth by it. His wife may have 
brought him some slaves, but under the prevailing law 
of primogeniture she probably had no real estate sub- 
ject to his tenancy by the Courtesy of England. 

By the United States census of 1790 Notley had 245 
slaves. 

By this wife he had six children that survived child- 
hood. 

These were Notley, a secular priest, Nicholas, Benja- 
min, Mrs. Mary Fenwick, Ann, who married Peter 
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Casanave, and who was the mother of the wife of 
Major Parke Howie, of the Marine Corps, and Eleanor, 
the wife of Eobert Brent, the first mayor of Washing- 
ton, who resided in the mansion with Notley until the 
death of the latter. 

Eobert Brent subsequently resided in a house on the 
corner of 12th street and Maryland avenue, at the 
N.W. corner of square No. 327. 

Notley's second wife, whom he married in 1782, was 
the daughter of Daniel Carroll, of Marlborough, and 
sister of Archbishop John Carroll. This union was 
infertile. 

From a recent examination of a family document 
I find that Notley died early in 1802, aged about 65 
years. 

His remains were buried in the family lot near the 
S.E. corner of square No. 390 ; subsequently disinterred 
and buried by Eobert Brent in the graveyard of Car- 
roll Chapel, near Forest Glen in Montgomery county, 
Maryland. 

No stone marks his grave and the precise spot of 
burial is unknown. 

The territory owned by Notley, which he dedicated 
to the city may be roughly described as commencing at 
a point on the Potomac river at the junction of 15th 
and C streets, thence E. by N. to the junction of 9th and 
B streets, thence E.S.E. to the junction of 3d and C 
streets, thence S.E. to St. James ' creek, thence along 
the creek to Greenleaf's point, thence along the 
Potomac river to the place of the beginning, compris- 
ing 800 acres. 

The dates of the birth and death of Notley 's mother 
are uncertain, but by a computation I think she was 
born about 1690. She died after 1758. 

Nor do we know with any degree of certainty the 
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identity of her first husband, Carroll, but an inquiry 
into the history of the Carroll family may give a clue. 

Charles Carroll came from Ireland in 1688 when he 
was 28 years old. 

He made his will in 1718 and died in 1720. 

He had three sons, Daniel, Charles and Henry. 
Henry died young. 

The record of the birth of Daniel, known as Daniel 
Carroll of Marlborough, is unsatisfactory, but he died 
at Upper Marlborough, February 27, 1751. 

Daniel had six children. These were Daniel, suc- 
cessively known as Daniel Carroll of Eock Creek (from 
his residence at Forest Glen with his mother after the 
death of his father), of Maryland and as Commis- 
sioner ; Mary, the second wife of Notley Young ; 
Eleanor, who married William Brent and whose 
daughter Ann married Daniel Carroll, of Duding- 
ton; Ann who married Eobert Brent and whose son 
was Eobert Brent, the first mayor of Washington; 
Elizabeth, who never married; and John, who was 
born in 1735 and who died in 1815, first Bishop in Par- 
tibus and then Archbishop of Baltimore, whose orig- 
inal appointment was suggested by Benjamin Frank- 
lin through the Pope's nuncio at Paris. 

Before taking his vows as a member of the Society 
of Jesus, John conveyed to his brother Daniel in 1666 
his interest in the Carroll manor. 

This manor extended somewhat irregularly from the 
Pautuxent river to the northern parts of the present 
District of Columbia. 

Scharf says that Daniel Carroll, of Marlborough, was 
the son of the first Charles, and I have followed Scharf. 

Mrs. Eowland says that he was the son of Keane 
Carroll, of Ireland. 

In view of the conflict of authorities it is difficult to 
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decide, but the preponderance of testimony is that 
Daniel's children were cousins of Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, which fixes the relation of Daniel to Charles 
the first. 

Perhaps Keane Carroll was the grandfather instead 
of the father of Daniel. 

All the Carrolls mentioned herein were descended 
from Daniel and Dorothy Carroll, of Ely and 'Neill, 
Ireland, whose ancestry is veiled in the mist of 
antiquity. 

Charles' son Charles, known as Charles Carroll, of 
Annapolis, born in 1702, died in 1781, was granted a 
manor of 10,000 acres, by subsequent additions in- 
creased to more than 13,000 (according to the state- 
ment of his son), in Anne Arundel county, which he 
called Doughoregan, though the name is often spelled 
differently. This was the last of the manorial grants. 
After the erection of Howard county a part or all of 
this manor was thrown into this county. This manor 
was inherited by his son Charles, who still continued to 
call himself Charles Carroll of Carrollton from his 
previous residence near Baltimore. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was born in 1737 and 
died in 1832, aged 95 years. He was considered the 
richest man in the province if not in America, his 
wealth being estimated by his father at 40,000 pounds 
sterling. 

By the United States census of 1790 he had 365 
slaves. 

On December 1, 1729, Daniel and Charles Carroll 
conveyed to the Baltimore commissioners, 60 acres of 
land at 40 shillings per acre or the equivalent in 
tobacco. These acres were near the junction of 
Charles and Lombard streets, now the wholesale 
center. Daniel and Charles were the sons of Charles 
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the first. When Charles the first arrived in Maryland 
he came as Attorney General, but he had hardly 
entered upon the functions of his office when the revo- 
lution in England suspended them. 

In 1689, Charles writes a dolorous letter to his patron, 
Baltimore, giving a very unfavorable statement of the 
condition of affairs in the province. By the friendly 
intervention of Lord Powis, Charles was appointed in 
1691, judge and register of the land office and agent and 
receiver of the rents of Lord Baltimore in the province 
of Maryland. 

He succeeded Henry Darnall, whose daughter he had 
taken as second wife. He held this office until 1717, 
when, as a Catholic, he was disqualified from holding 
office by an act of the legislature. Personally he was 
very popular, and the next year his disqualifications 
were removed. 

The same year, 1718, he and his brother James went 
to France to seek a concession from the king on the 
Arkansas river. In this they were unsuccessful, as the 
king thought the grant too exorbitant for a subject. 

The appointment of Charles to office gave great 
offence to Governor Hart, who in an address to the 
Legislative Assembly in 1720, claimed Carroll had 
acquired a vast estate in the province (estimated at 
60,000 acres) by virtue of the office he had held and by 
the practice of the law. 

The manorial grants were made under the provi- 
sions of Article XIX of the charter of Maryland. 

Cecilius, writing to Leonard in 1636, prescribes the 
qualifications and method necessary to obtain grants. 
A historian of that period, writing of manorial grants, 
says, 

' ' Some of them were appropriated or reserved by the lord 
proprietor for the benefit of his relations or particular 
friends. ' ' 
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In November, 1770, Charles Carroll conveyed by 
deed of trust to Henry Eozier, Notley Young and 
Daniel Carroll, 160 acres of land for the purpose of 
laying out a town to be called Carrollsburgh. The site 
of this town was on what is now known as Buzzard 
point, lying between St. James 9 creek and the Ana- 
costia river. Under the trust lots, streets and alleys 
were laid out, 606 lots disposed of by a drawing, each 
lot being numbered. The lots drawn were to be paid 
for, two pounds for each lot so drawn. Mr. Carroll 
reserved six lots. 

Among the purchasers were Notley Young, in joint 
ownership with others and for himself, Elizabeth Car- 
roll and her sister Mary, Notley 's second wife. 

In the surrender by the proprietors of the lots in 
this subdivision to the commissioners these lots were 
exempted from the general agreement of half and half, 
and it was stipulated that, 

"Nothing in this agreement shall affect the title to the lots 
in which any of the proprietors, parties to this agreement, 
may hold in the towns of Carrollsburgh or Hamburgh.' ' 

By agreement between the parties ownership in 
other lots in the new subdivision was substituted, 
mainly in or about the original sites. 

For particulars see Senate Document No. 18, 57th 
Congress, first session. 

The Henry Eozier mentioned above was apparently 
the nephew of Notley Young's mother. The Daniel 
Carroll mentioned was the son of Daniel Carroll of 
Marlborough and was then known as Daniel Carroll of 
Maryland. 

After he was appointed one of the three commis- 
sioners to receive the conveyances from the original 
owners of the land dedicated to the city he was known 
as Daniel Carroll, commissioner. 
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In the fourth chapter of the history of Washington, 
Mr. William B. Webb confounds him with Daniel Car- 
roll of Duddington. I notice another historian com- 
mits the same error. As Daniel Carroll of Duddington 
was one of the grantors to the commissioners, he could 
not have been a grantee in the same instrument. 

In his history of Maryland, Scharf says the grantor 
of the 160 acres for the town site of Carrollsburgh was 
Charles Carroll, barrister, the son of Doctor Charles 
Carroll, who settled at Annapolis in 1715 and who died 
there in 1729. Scharf, as well as other historians, was 
misled by the frequent recurrence of the names Daniel 
and Charles without other qualifying names. 

Charles Carroll, barrister, was not the grantor of 
the 160 acres. 

Some authorities say that James was not the brother 
of Charles, who immigrated with him, but in his will 
executed in 1718, Charles devises six pounds to each 
of his kinsmen, to buy mourning, including James and 
Daniel by name. 

As to the relation of Charles and James, I have fol- 
lowed Scharf. But the status of Daniel is fixed by the 
will of James, who calls Daniel his brother. 

James made his will in 1728 and died a bachelor the 
same year at the house of his nephew Charles Carroll 
of Annapolis. 

Daniel seems to have immigrated later than his 
brothers, and not long after his coming married Ann, 
the daughter of Notley Eozier, of Notley Hall. 

The Duddington manor, consisting of 1,000 acres, 
was surveyed for George Thompson in 1663, and 
Daniel adopted the appellation of Duddington from his 
residence there after his marriage. His wife inherited 
Duddington manor from her Notley-Rozier descent, 
Notley Eozier being apparently the grandson of 
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Thomas Notley. Ann gave Duddington manor to her 
son Charles Carroll in 1758, and from him it came to 
Daniel Carroll, of Duddington, except the town site of 
Carrollsburgh. The 800 acres which she gave to her 
son Notley Young was a part of the original purchase 
with Duddington manor by Thomas Notley from 
George Thompson. 

Daniel, of Duddington manor, died in 1734, leaving a 
widow who married Benjamin Young, and one son 
Charles Carroll, of Duddington and Carrollsburgh, 
who was born in 1729 and who died in 1773. 

This Charles Carroll, half brother to Notley Young, 
was the grantor of the 160 acres for the town site of 
Carrollsburgh. 

He had two sons, Daniel Carroll, of Duddington, and 
Charles Carroll, Junior. Daniel, of Duddington, was 
born in 1770 and died in 1849, aged about 80 years. 
Daniel, of Duddington, had one son and several daugh- 
ters, one of whom married William Dudley Digges and 
their daughter Norah married Dr. James E. Morgan. 
As an original proprietor in Washington, Charles 
Junior was only known as an owner of lots in Carrolls- 
burgh, no doubt some of the lots reserved by his father, 
the grantor previously mentioned. He was later 
known as Charles Carroll of Bellevue from the name 
of his mansion, which he built about 1800 in Q street, 
between 27th and 28th streets N.W., in old Georgetown. 
This mansion, somewhat after the style of that of his 
brother of Duddington, still stands in the line of Stod- 
dert street and yet retains the name of Bellevue. It 
is said that he owned a large estate in western Mary- 
land. As he did not get this estate from his father, 
how did he get it? 

In the will of the first Charles, he bequeaths to his 
daughters, Eleanor and Mary, a moiety of 20,000 acres 
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surveyed for him on the Monocacy, 5,000 acres to each 
and to the heirs of their bodies; in default of which, 
they were to inherit to each other. Eleanor died 
without issue and Mary inherited the whole 10,000 
acres. 

Charles Carroll, of Duddington and Carrollsburgh, 
married Mary, the daughter of Henry Hill, and if she 
were the daughter of the Mary of Charles the first we 
can account for the large estate owned by their son, 
Charles, of Bellevue, in western Maryland, his brother 
Daniel, of Duddington, having been provided for. 
This is a conjecture, but a reasonable one. 

Charles, of Bellevue, had two sons, William Thomas 
and Charles H. Carroll. 

The first was clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
IT. S. from 1827 to 1862. 

Charles H. and his father left this vicinity about 
1811 and settled in Genesee county, New York. As a 
Henry Clay whig, Charles H. Carroll represented his 
district in the 28th and 29th Congresses. 

He was a Presidential elector on the Fillmore and 
Donaldson ticket in 1856, and on the Bell and Everett 
ticket in 1860. 

His biography in the Congressional directory states 
that he gave most of his time to the management of his 
extensive estates, but location is not given. 

Mrs. Eowland says that it was Daniel, the son of 
Charles the first, who married Ann Eozier. I do not 
think so. If he had done so, he would have married a 
woman seventeen years older than himself, if Mrs. 
Eowland is correct in fixing his birth in 1707. But what 
is conclusive, Charles, of Duddington and Carrolls- 
burgh, had no estate except Duddington given him by 
his mother. If he were a grandson of Charles the first 
he would have had a considerable share of his grand- 
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father's estate. He gave all that he had to his son 
Daniel, and his son Charles was provided for by his 
mother. 

At the time of the dedication to the city by the 
original proprietors of the lands owned by them, there 
was a stipulation, 

"If it shall become necessary to remove the buildings, 
improvements &c, the original proprietors of the same shall 
be paid the reasonable value by the public." 

Notley Young was compensated by the reconveyance 
to him of squares numbered 355, 356, 389, 390, 391, 415, 
S. of 415 and 489, exempt from the general provision 
of the division of half and half. 

Compensations were made to the other original 
proprietors in the same way. See the Senate Docu- 
ment before quoted for particulars. 

Mary, the widow of Notley, died in 1815, the same 
year in which her brother John died. 

I find in the city directory of 1822, one Summerhays 
Dunkin residing in the mansion. The city directory 
of 1834, the next one issued, fails to show any resident 
there. 

By his will, executed March 14, 1798, and probated 
in 1802, Notley names as executors his sons Nicholas 
and Benjamin and his son-in-law Robert Brent. In it 
he disposes of all his holdings, but only such are men- 
tioned here as are necessary to my story. 

To his wife, Mary, he gives a sum of money and all 
the negroes she had or brought with her at the time 
of the marriage, together with all their increase. He 
also gives her other slaves for life, mentioning their 
names, then after her death to go to Mrs. Brent. 

He gives her the use of the mansion and stable and 
a number of squares of ground, including Nos. 389 and 
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390, between which the mansion stood, for life, with a 
remainder to his son Benjamin. 

He also gives her the lands bought of Anthony Addi- 
son, except 50 acres of woodland, for life, and after her 
death to revert to Nicholas. 

Nicholas must have been previously assured of the 
ultimate ownership of this tract, for he was building 
a home at Nonesuch in 1793, and was heard to complain 
of the heavy tax imposed upon him by keeping a four- 
horse wagon employed hauling wood to the mansion to 
keep his stepmother warm. 

Nicholas was succeeded by his son George Washing- 
ton, and he by his sons George Washington and Joseph 
Nicholas. 

To his son Notley, he gives several tracts of land 
across the Anacostia, describing them by the names of 
those from whom he bought them, with power of will- 
ing them to whichsoever of his grandchildren or de- 
scendant or heirs of such as he may think proper, and 
in case he does not so will them, then to go to Eobert 
Young Brent (his grandson), and in case he dies with- 
out heirs, to revert to Nicholas. 

This property together with the Addison tract (just 
mentioned) was a strip of land from about Stickfoot 
branch on the north extending south to what is now 
known as Shepherd, bounded on the east by Oxen run 
and on the west by the Potomac and Anacostia rivers. 

He also gives to his son Notley, the 50 acres of wood- 
land on the Addison tract, for life, and after his de- 
cease to go to Nicholas. 

The wills of father and son are recorded in Liber 
No. 1. 

I have not examined the will of Notley, the son, but 
the tracts given to him and the Addison tract, all across 
the Anacostia, eventually came into the possession of 
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George Washington, Joseph Nicholas and I. Fenwick 
Young, great-grandsons of the first testator, in accord- 
ance with his desire. 

The boundaries of the tracts described are some- 
what conjectural, but are sufficiently exact for our 
purpose. 

Notley makes a specific bequest of a number of city 
squares to Mrs. Brent. 

To his daughter, Ann Casanave, besides other city 
squares, he gives her square No. 232, lying between 
14th and 15th and C and D streets S.W. upon the N.E. 
corner of which she built a brick mansion. 

After the death of her husband, Peter, she gave over 
the mansion to her son-in-law, Major Parke Howie, 
while she resided in a frame house south of it. 

Her name appears in the city directory of 1822 as 
residing near the bridge, where she was living in my 
recollection. 

To his son, Benjamin, Notley bequeaths a number 
of city squares, including No. 355, upon the S.E. cor- 
ner of which, at 10th and Gr streets, Benjamin built a 
frame cottage, finally destroyed by fire, when owned 
by Benjamin, the third. 

Benjamin, the son of Notley, had four sons, Domi- 
nick, a Dominican priest, Ignatius Fenwick, Henry 
Notley and Benjamin, the third of that name. 

Benjamin, the third, had four sons, Alexander, Not- 
ley, Wilfrid and Benjamin, the fourth of that name. 

Henry Notley lived in his own brick house on lot 22, 
square 389, on the south side of F street near the cor- 
ner of 10th street. This house still stands, though so 
greatly altered as not to be distinguishable. 

Henry Notley had several daughters and one son, 
Howard. 

I met Howard a few years ago and he told me he 
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was farming in Fairfax county, Virginia, and I under- 
stand he is still there. 

One year Henry N. Young had all of square 390, 
except the part occupied by our garden, growing 
wheat. From the gleanings of this field we made 
fromenty. 

Inspired by Mr. Young's example and being of a 
bucolic turn of mind, I gathered some of his wheat 
leaves which protruded through our fence and planted 
them, hoping to realize a crop. It is unnecessary to 
say that this experiment was not more successful than 
when I planted feathers to grow chickens. 

To Ann Casanave and to others mentioned in the 
will, Notley gives a one-fifth interest to each in all the 
lots in the back part of the city of Washington. 

This included the lots substituted for his lots in 
Carrollsburgh, one of which was substituted after his 
decease, and also included a number of lots in the 
northeast and east assigned to him by the commis- 
sioners, the reason for which does not appear. These 
are named in the Senate Document before referred to. 
Notley also gives one-third interest each to Ann Casa- 
nave and Eleanor Brent to all lands lying outside of 
the city of Washington, and one-third interest for life 
in the same to Eobert Brent, with a remainder to 
Brent's children. These lands were north and north- 
east of the street that bounded the city or Florida 
avenue, and later known as Brentwood and Eckington. 

Mrs. Fen wick is not mentioned in Notley 's will, and 
from that fact I infer that she had died childless. 

Dr. Busey says that Mrs. Brent died before her 
father. I think he mistook Mary for Eleanor, as some 
of the younger members of the family died also. 

The old mansion had the dual reputation of having 
been built of imported bricks and of being haunted. 
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The first I doubt, though Scharf says that it was com- 
mon for vessels to bring bricks as ballast. Square No. 
439, which Notley owned, had on it plenty of good clay, 
and was used as a brick yard, when I first knew it, by 
Kelly H. Lambell. 

The second reputation I can confidently affirm was 
untrue. Even as a child I was incredulous as to the ex- 
istence of ghosts, though ghosts and witches were con- 
stant themes with the negro children. Like the man 
from Missouri I had to be shown ; and two cents, as I 
will relate, enabled me to brave the ghosts. My 
mother tried to bribe me with one cent to go across the 
hall to sleep by myself in one of the large rooms. But 
that didn't appeal to me as sufficient compensation in 
view of the reputation of the mansion; so I compro- 
mised on two cents wherewith to buy a china alley 
which I ardently desired. Cents were large in those 
days. 

After we left the mansion in 1841, an old couple, 
man and wife, whose names were Dozier or Eozier, 
owning a number of slaves, lived there. 

On his death bed the old man manumitted his slaves 
upon their agreement to support his widow for life. 
She lived about one year after her husband's death 
and died in the almshouse. 

About the same time there lived in the mansion an 
elderly widow, who owned several slaves, one of 
whom, Sam, was her favorite. 

Sam and the old lady had frequent quarrels and on 
such occasions she would threaten to sell him. This 
had occurred so often that Sam had come to regard it 
as the cry of "wolf." 

Once when the dispute raged higher than usual the 
old lady declared she would stand it no longer but 
would send for Mr. Williams to buy him. 
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"You needn't take dat trouble, I'll go fur him my- 
sef," said Sam. 

Williams was a slave-dealer and an old bachelor, 
and Sam went and brought him down. 

While the old lady and Williams were bargaining, 
Sam was watching them out of the corner of his eye. 

At last she told Sam that he could go with Mr. Wil- 
liams and that she was no longer his mistress. 
"Huh!" said Sam, "I didn't bring him here to buy 
me, I brung him here fur a beau fur you," This 
pleased the old lady, but Williams was wrathy and in- 
creased his offer, but she wouldn't sell and never did 
sell Sam. 

Soon after the close of the civil war, walking down 
7th street one day, a smiling negro face approached me, 
which I recognized as Sam's, and in answer to my 
question, "Dis is me, Marse George," I told Sam I 
thought he was dead and gone to Hades long ago. 
"Oh! no, Marse George, I'se here yit: has you got a 
quarter fur a pore ole feller?" 

Sam wasn't his name, but that will do as well as 
another. I never saw him any more. In its later 
stages the old mansion became the refuge for all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, went rapidly to 
decay and was finally demolished about the year 1856. 

During its demolition, Father Dominick Young 
secured the newel post of the stairs as a relic, and when 
he died Father Eaymond Young fell heir to it. Ray- 
mond was a son of I. Fenwick Young the first and a 
brother of I. Fenwick Young the second. The Fenwick 
family, with whom the Youngs were connected, immi- 
grated to Maryland in 1634. 

Tracing down the ownership of the mansion from 
the corporation tax-books, I found that in 1803, squares 
389 and 390, between which the mansion stood, were 
assessed to Mary Young, the widow of Notley. 
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In 1824 the heirs of Benjamin Young made a sub- 
division of these squares and they were assessed for 
them. The mansion was here assessed, in pencil, at a 
valuation of $2,500, as a part of square 390. The man- 
sion did not touch any part of that square, but the N.W. 
corner of it did touch one of the lots numbered 13, 14, 
15 or 16 of square 389. The usufruct of the mansion 
seems to have followed the ownership of these lots, as 
it was not subsequently assessed for taxation. I fix 
the N.W. corner of the mansion as impinging on lot 14 
of this square from my early recollection of its prox- 
imity to a house that stood and still stands on lot 18 
of this subdivision. 

This house, the story goes, was built by a retired sea 
captain. The parlor was papered with a representa- 
tion of the wanderings of Ulysses, the subject of the 
Odyssey, or the Journeys of Telemachus in search of 
his father. 

When I lived in the mansion this house was inhabited 
by Nicholas Halter, a clerk in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. He had two sons, Nicholas and another, who 
initiated me into the mysteries of sour krout. I haven't 
tasted any since. 

The next record on the tax books shows an assess- 
ment to Isham Talbot. Isham G. Talbot, born in 
Virginia in 1773, died in Kentucky in 1837, was a U. S. 
Senator from Kentucky from February 2, 1815, to 
March 3, 1819, and again from November 27, 1820, to 
March 3, 1825, each time elected to fill vacancies caused 
by resignations. He bought this property perhaps 
about 1825, and tradition says that he lived in the man- 
sion with his wife until they parted, when he conveyed 
to her. He could not have done this directly, as the law 
then prevailing would not permit it, and he could only 
have done so through a third person. 
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This third person appears to have been Maria 
Thomasson, and she was perhaps the mother of Mrs. 
Talbot, and was next assessed for these lots, followed 
by an assessment to her heirs, but Talbot was assessed 
for them in 1834. 

The next owner was Thomas Carbery, to whom we 
paid rent. 

He seems to have collected the rents for Thomasson 's 
heirs before he became owner in 1844, when he was 
assessed for the lots. 

In 1873 they were assessed to Euth Carbery, and 
about this time they were quit-claimed by the residuary 
legatee of Mary Talbot, the daughter of the Senator, 
Carbery never having completed the purchase. 

By the city directory of 1822, Thomas Carbery was 
a justice of the peace, and the same year was elected 
mayor of Washington. 

Captain Carbery, as he was usually called, was 
elected president of the Bank of the Metropolis in 1855 
and served in that capacity until his death in 1863. He 
was a native of St. Mary's county, Maryland, and 
resided in this city at the corner of 17th and C streets, 
N.W., the site of the present D. A. E. hall. When quite 
a child I visited his house several times in company 
with the widow of his brother James who lived in a 
part of the mansion with us. We were usually received 
in his library, which was in the second story back, 
where I saw more books than I had previously seen in 
all my life. 

Captain Carbery must have been somewhat of a 
naturalist, as the bottoms and tops of his book-cases 
were filled with sea-shells, and innumerable bugs were 
pinned to the wooden cases. 

In writing this sketch I have wandered farther afield 
than I originally intended, but the subject grew upon 
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me as I proceeded, and I found it necessary to include 
the Carrolls as well as the Youngs in order to arrive 
at a proper understanding of my theme. 

I cannot flatter myself that the story I have written 
is entirely without error, but I have endeavored at cor- 
rectness by using all the information I could obtain 
from many sources. I have had to reconcile tradition 
with tradition, and tradition with established facts. 

For information concerning the Carrolls I have con- 
sulted Scharf 's history of Maryland, and the life of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton by Kate Mason Rowland, 
though in the latter work I have found many errors of 
genealogy. Outside of my own knowledge of the Young 
family, I am indebted to Mrs. Eugene A. Jones, the 
daughter of I. Fenwick Young, born in 1825, the son 
of I. Fenwick Young, born in 1790, the son of Benjamin 
Young, born in 1762, the son of Notley, born in 1736, 
the son of Benjamin Young; and to Mr. Joseph 
Nicholas Young, born in 1831, the son of George Wash- 
ington, the son of Nicholas, the son of Notley ; also to 
Mrs. Eleanor Brent Goodfellow, the daughter of 
Robert Young Brent, the son of Robert Brent the 
mayor. 

Mr. William B. Chilton has furnished me with much 
information in regard to both the Young and Carroll 
families. 
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Appendix. 

Keane Carroll, 
Ireland. 



Charles Carroll 

Born, 1660. Died, 1720. 

Immigrated in 1688. 



1 1 

James Carroll Daniel Carroll 

Died in 1728. Died in 1734. 

Immigrated in 1688. Immigrated subsequent 

to 1688. 

Married Ann, daughter 

of Notley Rozier, 

of Notley Hall. 



Daniel 
Died in 1751. 



Charles 
Died in 1781. 



Charles, of Carrollton. 
Born, 1737. Died, 1832. 



Mary John Daniel Eleanor Ann Elizabeth 

Mary, second wife of Notley Young, 

married in 1782; died in 1815. 



I 

Daniel, of Duddington. 

I 

Charles, of Duddington. 



Charles, of Duddington and Carrollsburgh. 
Married Mary, daughter of Henry Hill. 
I 



1 
Charles, of Bellevue. 

r— L — 1 



William T. 



Charles H. 
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Thomas Notley, died in 1682. 
Daughter married Henry Eozier 

I 

Notley Eozier 

I 

Daughter Ann married Benjamin Young, second husband, in 1735. 



Notley Young. Married daughter of Nicholas Digges. 

I 1 i ' — i i 1 

Benjamin Mary Notley Ann, Nicholas Eleanor 



George Washington Young 

J 1 



I 

George Washington 



Jos. N. Young 



Benjamin 



Dominick 



I. Fenwick 



Henry N. Young 

I 

Howard Young 



I 



I. Fenwick Raymond Young 



Alexander Wilfrid Notley Benjamin 



